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imagined, separating it from the level of the Mancos river flowing 
at the foot of the precipice. 

The remains of an old tower are to be seen in the valley below, 
the walls of which are several feet in height, having the plaster 
crumbled almost entirely away from the interstices between the 
stones. The mounds of decay which lie within and without, 
show conclusively that the building at one time was many times 
as high as it now appears. In the vicinity quantities of highly 
glazed and ornamented pottery lies scattered around, but all of it 
in a fragmentary condition. 

Through the neighboring canons occur thousands of these 
interesting mural remains, but space forbids the mention of more 
than a few of the most characteristic. 
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THE NEW CARPET BEETLE— ANTHRENUS 
SCROPHULARI^E. 1 

BY J. A. LINTNER. 

DURING the summer of 1874, notices appeared in various 
newspapers of the ravages of a carpet-beetle, quite different in 
its appearance and in the character of its depredations from the 
well-known carpet-moth, Tinea tapetzella, which for so long a 
time had been the only known insect depredator on our carpets. 

Its habitat was stated to be beneath the borders of carpets 
where nailed to the floor, eating in those portions numerous holes 
of an inch or more in diameter. Occasionally it made its way into 
the crevices left by the joinings of the floor, following which, 
entire breadths of carpet would be cut across as by scissors. In 
several instances carpets had been destroyed — new ones as 
readily as older — and it was questioned whether their use could 
be continued, in view of a prospective increase of the alarming 
ravages. 

The insect was new to every one, and no one could form a 
rational conjecture as to what order of the Insecta it belonged. 
It was described as a small ovate object, about one eighth of an 
inch in length, thickly clothed with numerous short bristle-like 
hairs, and terminating in a pencil of these, forming a tail. It was 
exceedingly active in its motions, and when disturbed in its con- 

1 From advance sheets of the Thirteenth Annual Report on the New York State 
Museum of Natural History. 
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cealment would glide away beneath the base-boards or some 
other convenient crevice so quickly as in most instances to elude 
capture for its closer inspection. They were found only during 
the summer months. 

In 1876 it was reported in many dwellings in Schenectady, and 
in the month of July examples of it, for the first time, came under 
my observation, taken, upon search having been instituted, under 
the carpets of my residence at Schenectady, where its presence 
had not been suspected. It was evident, on the first inspection, 
that it was the larva of a beetle, and in all probability a member 
of the very destructive family of DermestidcB, which comprises 
several of our most injurious depredators on animal substances. 

A number of the larvae were secured and fed upon pieces of 
carpet in order to rear them. In September they had evidently 
matured, and had assumed their quiescent pupal state within the 
skin of the larva, first rent by a split along the back for the 
escape of the perfect insect. At this stage they presented char- 
acters which led me to refer them, in all probability, to the genus 
Anthrenus. 

In October, the first perfect insect emerged. Being entirely 
new to me, they were sent to Dr. LeConte, the distinguished 
coleopterist of Philadelphia, for determination. He returned 
answer that they were the Anthrenus scropliularice Linn. — a spe- 
cies well known in Europe for its destructiveness, but now for 
the first time detected in this country. 

Notice of the discovery was communicated by me to the 
Albany Institute at its meeting of October 17, 1876, and a report 
of the same published in the Albany Argus of October 21st. 
Owing to the interest attached to the introduction in our country 
of another addition to the already formidable list of injurious 
insects of European origin, the paper, or extracts therefrom, 
appeared in several of the journals of this and adjoining States. 
Through the publicity given it, I became informed of the pres- 
ence of the insect in many localities in New York and other 
States. Examples of a beetle, believed to conform to the brief 
description which I had given of A. scropliularice, and known to 
possess the like habit of feeding upon carpets, were sent to me 
by Mr. A. S. Fuller of the Rural New-Yorker, for comparison. 
The species had been in his cabinet for some time, under the 
name of Anthrenus lepidus LeConte, having received the first 
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examples from Oregon in 1871 or 1872. Later, in 1874, speci- 
mens referred by him to the same species were found abundantly 
in a dwelling in Market street, New York, and thereafter in 
various parts of the city and neighboring localities. The exam- 
ples reared by Mr. Fuller from larvae taken in New York city 
were clearly identical with A. scrophularice. Upon informing Dr. 
LeConte that examples of this species were in cabinets under the 
name of A. lepidus and requesting an explanation, he wrote me 
that the latter name had been given by him to a form which he 
had found on flowers at San Francisco and San Jose in 1850; 1 
that it differed from the A. scrophularice of Europe in its sutural 
line being white instead of red ; but that in all probability it 
should only be regarded as a variety of the European species. 

Dr. LeConte suggests that it may have been imported into 
California from Southern Europe during the Spanish occupation 
of that country. The eastern invasion of the insect, he believes 
to have been within a few years through the importation of car- 
pets at New York. 

The accompanying figures, very faithfully drawn by Prof. 
Riley, represent A. scrophularice in three of its stages, viz : a the 
larva, c the pupa, and d the imago or beetle. At b the skin of 
the larva, after the beetle has emerged from the fissure on the 
back, is shown. The figures are enlarged, the lines beside them 
representing the natural size. 




Fig. 1. — The New Carpet Beetle. 

The larva — the form in which it is usually found when pursu- 
ing its ravages beneath the carpets — measures, at maturity, about 

1 A. lepidus, breviter ovatus, supra niger, thoracis lateribus albo-squamosis, gutta 
m gra inclusa, elytris fasciis tribus angustis suturaque albo-squamosis, macula antica 
suturali aureo-squamosa omatis, basi parce albo-squamosis. Long. .11 in San Diego, 
Cal.— Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., 1854, p. 112. 
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three-sixteenths of an inch in length. A number of hairs radiate 
from its last segment in nearly a semicircle, but are more thickly 
clustered in line with the body, forming a tail-like projection 
almost as long as the body; this terminal pencil of hairs is not 
shown in its full extent in the figure, doubtless taken from an 
immature individual. The entire length of the insect, including 
the pencil of hairs, is, in the largest specimens, nearly three- 
eighths of an inch. Measured across the body and the lateral 
hairs, its breadth just equals the length of the body. An ordi- 
nary magnifier will show the front part of the body, where no 
distinct head is to be seen, thickly set with short brown hairs, and 
a few longer ones. Similar short hairs clothe the body — some- 
what longer on the sides, where they tend to form small tufts. 
Towards the hinder end may be seen on each side three longer 
tufts (thrice as long) projecting laterally ; but these are not always 
visible, as the insect by the aid of a peculiar muscular arrange- 
ment, has the power of folding them out of sight along its sides. 
The body has the appearance of being banded in two shades of 
brown — the darker band being the central portion of each ring, 
and the lighter, the connecting portion of the rings, known as the 
incisure. By turning it upon its back, the six little legs, of which 
it makes such good use, can be seen, in vigorous efforts to regain 
its former position — -its struggles while in this condition some- 
times producing a series of jumps of about an eighth of an inch 
in length. 

Having attained its full growth, it prepares for its pupal change 
without the construction of a cocoon or any other provision than 
merely seeking some convenient retreat. Here it remains in a 
quiet state, unaltered in external appearance, except somewhat 
contracted in' length, until it has nearly completed its pupation, 
when the skin is rent along its back, and, through the fissure, the 
pupa is seen. A few weeks having passed, the pupal skin in its 
turn is split dorsally, and the brightly colored wing-covers of the 
beetle are disclosed. Still a few additional days of repose are 
required for its full development, when the now fully matured 
beetle crawls from its protective coverings of pupal case and lar- 
val skin, and appears in its perfect form — its final stage. 

The earliest beetles emerge in the month of October, and con- 
tinue to make their appearance during the fall, winter and spring- 
months. Soon after their appearance probably, they pair, and the 
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females deposit their eggs for another brood of the carpet-eating 
larvae. 

The beetle is quite small, smaller than would ordinarily be 
expected from the size of the larva, being only about one-eighth 
of an inch long by one-twelfth broad. An average of five exam- 
ples before me gives, length .125 inch, breadth .085 inch. Its form 
is almost a perfect ellipse as seen from above; its back and under 
surface are quite rounded. When turned upon its back, it often 
for a few moments counterfeits death, with its legs so closely 
folded to the surface as scarcely to be seen, and in this state the 
ordinary observer might be at a loss to know the lower from the 
upper side. 

It is a beautifully marked little insect in its contrasting colors 
of white, black and scarlet, arranged as follows : The edge of 
each wing-cover, where they meet on the back, is bordered with 
red (forming a central red line), with three red projections from 
it outwardly, one on the middle of the back, and one other toward 
each end. Take a straight line and divide in four equal parts 
by three cross lines, and we have nearly the position of these pro- 
jections. At the extreme tip of the wing-covers is a widening of 
the bordering line, making almost a fourth projection from it. 
The first projection, near the head, is connected with a white 
spot, running upwardly on the middle of the front border of the 
wing-cover. On the outer border of the wing-covers are three 
white spots nearly opposite the red projections. The interme- 
diate spaces are black. The segments of the body beneath are 
covered with pale red scales, and the thoracic region (which bears 
the legs) with whitish scales. The above description, although 
not presented as a scientific one, will suffice for the identification 
of the beetle when met with. The detection of this insect adds 
to our fauna another species of the dreaded genus Anthrenus, 
which there is reason to fear will equal in its destructive agency 
the well-known museum pest, the A. varius (formerly known as 
A. musceorum), the obtrusive guest of all our collections of nat- 
ural history, whose ravages it seems impossible fully to guard 
against, and so exceedingly difficult to control. 

It does not confine itself wholly to carpets, but it also infests 
and injures various articles of wearing apparel, hanging in closets 
or lain away in drawers. An instance has also been stated, but 
awaits confirmation, of its preying upon cotton fabrics — a habit 
not attaching to either the clothes or carpet moths. 
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It is known to have become almost ubiquitous in a house 
which had been for some time occupied by it, notwithstanding 
the persistent efforts made for its extirpation. Its exuviae were 
encountered in trunks, boxes, tied-up packages, drawers, beneath 
floor oil-cloths, etc. Late in the season (October) clusters of 
twelve or more of the full-grown living larvae were disclosed, to 
the disgust and dismay of the housekeeper, in turning over a 
paillasse, the borders of which they had selected as a safe retreat 
on which to undergo their final transformation. 

I have this present year found that a convenient place in which 
to discover the beetle, is upon the windows of the infested rooms 
during the day. In the latter part of April examples were taken 
upon the windows of my residence in Schenectady. After the 
middle of May, a systematic search instituted for them, gave sev- 
eral examples each day. In the six days from May 17th to 22d, 
forty-four specimens were taken from the three windows of two 
upper rooms. Should investigation show that the beetle is drawn 
to the windows before the deposition of its eggs, their ready cap- 
ture and destruction at this time will offer an easy method of 
preventing their increase. 

Should this insect continue to increase until its complete natu- 
ralization shall make it as common as A. varius (a dozen or more 
of which may sometimes be seen feeding on a single flower), it is 
difficult to conceive how, under such a visitation, the comfort of 
carpets can still be indulged in within our homes. Even now, 
when it has barely commenced its ravages, it is reported as having 
inflicted very serious pecuniary losses in several instances, where 
carpets have been entirely ruined ; and such terror has its pres- 
ence imparted, that not a few prudent housekeepers have already 
abandoned the customary nailing of their carpets to the floor, 
that frequent examinations may be made during the summer 
months for the discovery and destruction of the unwelcome 
guest. 

The remarkable invasion of a dwelling in Cold Spring, N. Y., 
in the summer of 1874, after a twelve months' absence of the 
family in Europe, was by a larva of Anthrenus (as determined by 
Dr. Packard), which is now believed to have been this species. 
According to the statement made, " they took complete posses- 
sion, from the cellar to the attic, in every nook and crevice of the 
floors, under matting and carpets, behind pictures, and eating 
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everything in their way." From this account we may infer an 
almost incalculable capability of increase if left to itself, and draw 
the lesson of the absolute necessity of combatting its invasion by 
every means in our power. 

It will unquestionably prove an exceedingly difficult pest to 
dislodge. The ordinary applications of camphor, pepper, tobacco, 
turpentine, carbolic acid, etc., are powerless against it. It has 
even been asserted that it "grows fat" on these substances. An 
effectual means of destruction, and preventive against new inva- 
sions, is still to be discovered. The free use of benzine has been 
recommended in some of our journals, to be used in the satura- 
tion of cotton,- with which to fill the joinings of the floors and 
crevices beneath the base-boards. This is to be done during the 
winter months, at which time the insect will be occupying these 
retreats, either in its perfect beetle form, or as eggs deposited for 
another brood; to either of these the direct application of ben- 
zine would be fatal. To some of my correspondents I have sug- 
gested the pouring of kerosene oil in the crevices of the floors, 
and filling of all places of retreat with cotton saturated with the 
oil. I would regard this as less dangerous in its use than ben- 
zine, and equally efficient. 

The recommendation recently made in several of our news- 
papers, of the Persian insect-powder for the destruction of the 
insect, I believe to be of no value. I have not deemed it worth 
the trouble of experimenting with, but I have been told by those 
who have given it a trial that it has been found to be of no avail 
whatever. 

The insect has not as yet become sufficiently abundant in New 
York to be found resorting to plants for its food. The variety 
Anthrenus lepidus, which was introduced in California sufficiently 
long ago to permit its complete naturalization, was discovered 
there, in numbers, feeding upon some of the Composite. The 
Anthrenus varius is often found, in its perfect state, taking its food 
from the blossoms of different plants in the garden or field. I 
have met with it abundantly on peonies. It has also been found 
to frequent the rocket flower, Hesperis matronalis, a fragrant and 
showy perennial. If the plants known to be attractive to the A. 
varius can be introduced into our houses, and made to flower 
during the months of April and May, I believe that the carpet- 
beetles would be drawn to them in preference to windows, per- 
haps as soon as they emerge from the pupae. 
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We are unable to give at the present any precise statement of 
its distribution. It is known in Oregon, as well as in California. 
It is believed to be distributed throughout most of the western 
States, and it is known to occur in various portions of the State 
of New York. It is announced as having appeared in considerable 
force in Syracuse. In Utica it has inflicted serious damage in many 
dwellings. From Brockport the information is received that " it 
has been very destructive for the last three years. In spite of all 
the means which can be used, it is increasing in number, and 
threatens to destroy the carpets and all other woolen goods." It 
has occurred at Buffalo, but not so abundantly as to have 
originated the name sometimes applied to it — the Buffalo bug — a 
name given to it on the Pacific coast probably, from a fancied re- 
semblance to that animal. Its presence has also been detected in 
Albany, but no serious ravages have been reported. It has occa- 
sioned much alarm in several places in the State of New Jersey. 
Without doubt it is committing its depredations in many localities 
where its work is ascribed to the carpet-moth, than which it is a 
far more pernicious insect. 

A lady to whom I was relating the destructive capabilities of 
the new pest, congratulated herself that her carpets were free 
from it. The following morning her husband brought to me a 
beetle which he had taken from his face during the nisdit, which 
proved to be the creature that I had described to her the previous 
evening — the abundant presence of which in her home, she had 
not suspected. 

From the serious nature of its depredations as above referred 
to but in part, the secrecy with which it conducts them, the ex- 
treme difficulty with any known appliance of eradicating it — it 
becomes very important, as a preventive against its alarming in- 
crease, that it should, from the outset, be combatted by all the 
means known to be efficacious against its allied forms, or which 
may give promise of success as against a new foe. 

It may be interesting, in connection with the above notice of 
this last importation, to recall the fact that nearly all of our most 
injurious insects have been introduced from Europe. Of a long 
catalogue given by Professor Riley, in one of his valuable reports, 
a few may be mentioned here : 

The Hessian-fly (Cecidomyia destructor), the wheat-midge {Di- 
plosis tritici), the cheese-maggot (Piophila casei), the house-fly 
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(Musca dome stic a), the currant-worm (Nematus ventricosus), oyster- 
shell bark-louse (Aspidiotus conchiformis), several species of plant- 
lice {Aphides), the cockroach (Blatta orienialis), the croton-bug 
(Ectobia germanicd), the meal-worm (Tenebrio molitor), the grain- 
weevil (Sitophilus granarius), the bee-moth (Galleria cereand), the 
codling-moth of the apple (Carpocapsa pomonelld), the cabbage- 
moth (Plutella cruciferarum), the carpet-moth [Tinea tapetzelld)} 
the clothes-moth (Tinea vestianelid), the fur-moth (Tinea pelio- 
nelld)} the currant borer (Algeria tip u lif or mis), and within the few 
past years, the asparagus -beetle [Crioceris asparae,i), and the well- 
known destructive cabbage-butterfly (Pieris rapci). All of these, 
and the formidable list might be greatly extended, we have 
received from Europe, while very few of our native insect pests 
have been sent in return. Should our late exportation of the 
Colorado potato-beetle (Doryophora decemlineatd), prove as in- 
jurious in Europe as in this country, which there is much reason 
to doubt, we shall still be very far from having made a commen- 
surate return. While the few American species which have been 
introduced in Great Britain and on the continent have not spread 
to any great extent, in almost every instance where injurious in- 
sects have been brought thence to this country, their number and 
their ravages have been greatly increased. Thus, while the re- 
cent advent of the Anthrenus scrophularice has brought consterna- 
tion in many of our homes, we have been unable to find any 
record of its preying upon carpets, or other woolens, in the Old 
VVorid, where it has been so long known. Even special inquiry 
made by me of one of the leading Entomologists of Europe, has 
failed to elicit any such information. It is said there to infest 
dried meats and similar substances. Perhaps its fondness for 
carpets is a new taste which its transportation hither has developed. 
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Emerton's Structure and Habits of Spiders. 2 — This is 
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1 Mr. V. T. Chambers finds differences in these two species from the European 
ones {Canadian Entomologist, 7, pp. 124, 125). 

2 American Natural History Series, vol. 2. The Structure and Habits of Spiders. 
By J. H. Emerton. Illustrated. Salem, S. E. Cassino, Naturalists' Agency, 1S78. 
I2mo, pp. 118. 



